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SOME  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  RUNOFF  AND  EROSION 
FROM  TERRACES  ON  BLACKLAND  SOIL' 

By  R.  M.  Smith  and  R.  C.  Henderson,  2 
Western  Soil  and  Water  Management  Research  Branch,  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Research  Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Considerable  information  about  runoff  and  erosion  and  the  various  interrelationships 
involving  terraces  at  the  Blackland  Experiment  Station, Temple,  Tex.,  has  been  published  in 
two  bulletins.'  Since  the  results  are  divided  between  these  two  publications  and  since  addi- 
tional related  information  that  aids  interpretation  has  been  accumulated  during  the  past 
several  years,  it  seems  desirable  to  assemble  and  interpret  further  a  summary  of  the  ter- 
race results  as  a  basis  for  suggested  improvements  in  conservation  practices  and  planning. 
Figure   1  shows  the  kind  of  land  on  which  terracing  studies  have  been  conducted. 
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Figure  1. 


-Aerial  view  of  the  kind  of  land  on  which  terracing  studies  have  been  conducted.  New-type  experimental  parallel  terraces 
now  under  study  are  seen  in  the  right  central  part  of  the  photograph.  Slopes  range  from  1  to  5  percent. 


1  This  work  is  cooperative  with  the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

2  Soil  Scientist  and  Supervisory  Agricultural  Aid,  respectively,  located  at  Blackland  Experiment  Station,  Temple,  Tex. 

3  Hill,  H.  O.,  Peevy,  W.  J.,  McCall,  A.  G.,  and  Bell,  F.  G.  Investigations  in  erosion  control  and  reclamation  of  eroded  land  at 
the  Blackland  Conservation  Experiment  Station,  Temple,  Tex.,  1931-41.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Tech.  Bui.  859,  109  pp.  1944.  (In  cooper- 
ation with  the  Tex.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.) 

Smith,  R.  M.,  Henderson,  R.  C,  and  Tippit,  O.  J.  Summary  of  soil  and  water  conservation  research  from  the  Blackland  Experi- 
ment Station,  Temple,  Texas,  1942-53.  Tex.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  781,  54  pp.    1954.   (In  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.) 


PRESENTATION 

In  order  to  avoid  as  much  duplication  as  possible,  only  average  annual  summary 
data  are  presented  in  tables  1  and  2.  The  detailed,  annual  data  from  the  24  experimental 
terraces  studied  at  the  Blackland  Experiment  Station  through  a  number  of  years  are 
given  in  the  two  bulletins  mentioned.''  Each  point  in  figures  2  through  6  and  in  figure  13 
is  an  average  annual  result  for  individual  short  terraces  for  indicated  periods  of  years 
as  presented  in  tables  1  and  2.  Apparent  sources  of  variability  are  terrace  design, 
topography,  soil,  crop  or  tillage  condition,  and  average  climate  for  the  years  repre- 
sented. On  the  other  hand,  each  point  in  figures  7  through  1 1  is  a  single-year  result  for 
an  individual  long  terrace  (in  figure  12  a  single-year  result  for  an  individual  short 
terrace),  obtained  directly  or  calculated  from  data  in  the  previous  publications.*  In  these 
figures  the  individual  terrace-year  results  provide  the  wide  range  of  values  that  are 
needed  in  order  to  bring  out  general  relationships  between  runoff  and  erosion.  Apparent 
sources  of  variability,  here,  are  terrace  design,  topography,  soil,  crop  or  tillage  condi- 
tion, and  climate  for  the  individual  years. 

RESULTS    AND    INTERPRETATION 
Short  Terraces  in  Cotton  or  Corn 

As  shown  in  figures  2  and  3,  average  annual  soil  loss  per  terrace  or  per  acre  with 
10  short  terraces  growing  corn  or  cotton  correlated  with  average  annual  volume  of  runoff 
per  terrace.  These  terraces  were  all  between  625  and  938  feet  in  length,  with  channel 
grades  of  3  inches  per  100  feet.  The  records  covered  periods  of  from  3.6  to  12  years. 
Similar  relationships  can  be  shown  by  plotting  individual  terrace-years.  For  example, 
with  closely  related  terraces,  C-5,  C-6,  and  C-7,  involving  36  terrace-years,  the  coeffi- 
cient and  equation  for  tons  of  erosion  per  acre  versus  runoff  per  terrace  were:  r  -  0.84; 
tons   =0.66  (inches  runoff)  -  0.06. 

On  the  same  10  short  terraces  represented  in  figures  2  and  3,  the  amount  of  soil 
removed   per    inch  of  runoff^  increased  as  the  total  volume  of  runoff  increased  (figure  4). 
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Figure  2.--Average  annual  soil  loss  per  terrace  from  short,  Figure  3.--Average  annual  soil  loss  per  acre  from  short,  ridge- 
ridge-type  terraces  of  corn  or  cotton  in  relation  to  acre-  type  terraces  of  corn  or  conon  in  relation  to  acre-inches 
inches  of  runoff.  of  runoff. 


*See  foot.iote  3,  page  3. 

5  Soil  loss  per  inch  of  runoff  provides  a  convenient  comparison  of  the  ease  with  which  soil  is  moved.  The  measurement  may  be 
considered  as  an  expression  of  "erodibllity,"  or  ease  of  removal  per  unit  of  runoff. 
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Figure  4.- -Average  annual  soil  loss  per  acre-inch  of  runoff 
from  short,  ridge-type  terraces  of  corn  or  cotton  in  relation 
to  acre-inches  of  runoff. 
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Figure  5.--Average  annual  soil  loss  per  acre-inch  of  runoff 
from  short,  ridge-type  terraces  of  corn  or  cotton  in  relation 
to  the  vertical  interval  between  terraces. 


When  soil  loss  was  expressed  on  a  basis 
of  land  area  supplying  each  terrace,  there 
Avas  a  higher  soil  loss  per  acre  as  the 
acreage  increased  per  unit  length  of 
terrace.  Moreover,  since  on  any  degree 
of  slope  acreage  per  unit  length  of  ter- 
race increases  as  the  vertical  interval 
increases,  erosion  per  acre  for  the 
terraces  studied  increased  with  in- 
creasing vertical  interval,  as  seen  in 
figure  5, 

Erosion  per  inch  of  runoff  was  higher 
for  3  terraces  on  dominantly  Austin  clay 
with  almost  one-half  Houston  Black  clay 
than  for  terraces  on  Houston  Black  clay  or 
Houston  clay  or  their  combinations 
(figure  4), 

In  3  paired  comparisons  presented 
in  figure  6,  degree  of  land  slope  had  no 
consistent  influence  on  soil  loss  from 
the  terraces. 
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Figure  6.- -Average  annual  soil  loss  per  acre- inch  of  runoff  from 
3  pairs  of  short  terraces,  in  relation  to  percent  slope. 


Long  Terraces  in  Cotton  or  Corn 

Nine  long  terraces  (1,856-  to  1,930-foot  lengths)  showed  generally  less  soil  loss 
per  acre-inch  of  runoff  than  the  short  terraces,  at  equal  or  greater  channel  grades  (table 
1  and  figures  7  and  8).  The  smaller  loss  fronn  long  terraces  was  especially  evident  with 
4   channel-type    terraces    built   at   the    end   of  1939  (table   1  and  figures  9  and  10).  With  the 
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Figure  10,--Annual  soil  loss  per  acre  from  individual,  long, 
channel-type  terraces  of  corn  or  cotton  in  relation  to  acre- 
inches  of  runoff. 


long  terraces,  differences  of  soil,  land  shape,  terrace  design,  vertical  interval,  and  channel 
grade  largely  prevented  direct  comparisons  of  overall  average  losses  per  terrace  asso- 
ciated with  variations  of  single  factors  (table  1).  When  individual  terrace-years  were 
considered,  which  gave  a  wide  range  of  annual  runoff  values,  and  the  long  ridge-type  ter- 
races were  separated  from  the  channel  type,  there  was  a  clear  relationship  between  soil 
loss  per  terrace  or  per  acre  and  acre-inches  of  rvmoff,  both  with  ridge  and  channel  types 
(figures  7-10),  but  there  was  not  a  significant  relation  between  soil  loss  per  acre-inch  of 
runoff  and  acre-inches  of  runoff  (figure  11) .  This  is  different  from  the  short  terraces,  where 
there  was  a  significant  relationship  between  runoff  and  soil  loss  per  inch  of  runoff  (figure  4). 

With  the  long,  channel-type  terraces,  figures  9  and  10,  there  is  an  apparent  tendency 
toward  an  exponential  relationship.  When  the  data  are  treated  logarithmically  the  re- 
gression equations  and  correlation  coefficients  are  as  follows: 

Figure  9:  Y  =   0.98x  -  0.45;  r  ^  0.92 

Figure   10:       Y  =  X  -   1.12;  r  =  0.93 

The  r  values  are  higher  than  with  direct  plotting.  However,  since  the  data  are  linnited, 
with  only  two  high  values  that  emphasize  the  apparent  exponential  relationships,  and  since 
there  are  some  weaknesses  of  log  treatment,  it  is  doubtful  whether  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  this  approach  in  the  absence  of  innproved  agreement  with  theory. 

In  cases  such  as  figures  7  and  8,  there  are  some  trace  or  zero  values  that  cannot  be 
treated  logarithmically  except  by  assigning  arbitrary  small  values.  Moreover,  if  this  is 
done,  these  values  can  have  a  strong  influence  on  the  regression  and  correlation  calcula- 
tions that  is  not  justified.  When  the  4  entries  involving  trace  or  zero  values  were  dis- 
carded and  remaining  data  of  figure  7  were  treated  logarithmically,  the  regression 
equation  was  Y  =  1.03x  -0.24;r  =  0.95.  The  precision  is  essentially  the  same  as  for  direct 
treatment  of  the  data  where,  with  the  4  additional  entries,  r  =  0.93.  With  figure  8  the 
relationships  are  similar.  Log  treatment  gives  Y  -  1.04x  -  0.85;  r  =  0.95.  With  all  the 
other  curves  there  appears  to  be  no  advantage  from  log  plotting,  because  the  points  for 
larger  absolute  values  follow  a  straight-line  trend  and  there  are  no  concentrations  of 
points  near  zero  for  values  that  are  too  small  to  be  distinguished. 

With  physical  data  as  represented  in  this  paper,  a  basic  weakness  of  log  plotting  and 
regression  analysis  of  log  values  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  the  method  tends  to  distinguish 
and  give  mathematical  weight  to  differences  that  are  too  small  to  have  any  real  meaning  or 
importance.  This  could  be  nnisleading,  because  it  is  the  larger  absolute  values  that  are  of 
primary  interest. 
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Comparisons  of  Short  and  Long  Terraces 

Absolute,  direct  comparisons  between 
long  and  short  terraces  are  not  possible, 
because  channel  grades,  slopes,  vertical 
intervals,  terrace  designs,  and  soils  are 
variable  anaong  the  terraces.  However,  ero - 
sion  from  long  terraces  has  been  somewhat 
less,  generally,  than  from  short  terraces, 
expressed  either  as  tons  per  acre  or  as  tons 
per  unit  of  runoff.  As  an  overall  indication, 
the  average  annual  soil  loss  per  inch  of  run- 
off from  9  long  terraces  was  0.50  ton  com- 
pared to  0.71  for  15  short  terraces,  even 
though  average  channel  grades  for  the  long 
terraces  were  3.0  inches  per  100  feet,  and 
for  the  short  terraces  2.2  inches  (table   1). 


Figure  ll.--Annual  soil  loss  per  acre-inch  of  runoff  from  indi- 
vidual, long,  ridge-type  terraces  of  corn  or  cotton  in  relation 
to  annual  acre-inches  of  runoff. 


Erosion  per  inch  of  runoff  was  distinctly- 
less  on  terraces  C-I3,  C-14,  C-15,  and  C- 
16  after  they  were  converted  into  channel - 
type  terraces  (table  1).  It  is  possible  that  in 
some  places  the  channels  were  cut  into  marly  rock  material  in  the  lower  subsoil,  which 
is     more     resistant    to    erosion    than    the     surface     soil  forming  the  ridge-type  terraces. 

When  the  channel-type  terraces  were  eliminated  from  comparison,  there  was  still 
slightly  less  erosion  per  inch  of  runoff  with  5  long,  ridge-type  terraces,  average  grade 
3.2  inches  per  100  feet,  than  with  the  short,  ridge-type  terraces,  average  grade  2.2 
inches:  0.65  ton  per  inch  of  runoff  with  the  long,  ridge-type  versus  0.71  ton  with  the 
short  terraces  (table   1). 

Comparative  Erosion  With  and  Without  Terraces 

Soil  discharged  at  terrace  outlets,  per  inch  of  runoff,  was  considerably  less  than 
erosion  calculated  from  field-scale  runoff -erosion  plots  for  comparable  slopes  without 
terraces.  Actual  ratios  of  erosion  without  terraces  to  that  with  terraces  were  quite 
variable,  depending  on  slopes,  terrace  designs,  and  other  factors --averaging  5.85,  with 
an  extreme  range  of  from  1.3  to  25.0  (table  1).  Of  course,  it  is  recognized  that  soil  move- 
ment down  slope  and  remaining  in  terrace  channels  is  not  considered  in  this  comparison. 

Terrace  Grades  and  Erosion 

It  is  not  possible  to  draw  any  absolute  conclusions  about  the  influence  of  terrace 
grades  on  erosion  because  of  connplicating  variables  and  limited  replication.  In  general, 
the  losses  may  be  smaller  with  lower  grades,  but  there  are  some  unexplained  results: 
For  example,  terrace  A-20,  with  a  1-inch  grade  shows  higher  average  soil  loss  over  a 
6-year  period  than  several  terraces  with  3-inch  grades.  Also,  the  losses  from  B-3  and 
B-4,  with  zero  grade,  are  higher  per  inch  of  runoff  than  the  average  loss  from  A- 13,  with 
a  3-inch  grade  (table  1).  These  data  suggest  that  volume  of  runoff  plus  land  surface  plus 
soil  characteristics  tend  to  determine  removal  of  soil  regardless  of  channel  grade,  at 
least  within  the  range  of  channel  grades  represented. 


Terraces  in  Oats  and  (or)  Sweetclover 

Data   from   terraces    in   oats    and    (or)  sweetclover  are  summarized  in  table  2.  These 
results    are   less    comprehensive    than  data  for  corn  and  cotton.  The  relation  between  soil 
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loss  and  runoff  per  terrace  is  not  significant,  as  shown  in  figure  12.  There  is  a  non- 
significant suggestion  of  increased  erosion  per  inch  of  runoff  with  increasing  runoff  per 
terrace  or  increasing  vertical  interval  (figure  13).  Also  with  oats  and  (or)  sweetclover, 
factors  expressing  the  ratio  of  soil  loss  without  terraces  to  that  with  terraces  are  gen- 
erally snnaller  than  such  ratios  for  corn  and  cotton. 

Terraces  in  Corn  or  Cotton  With  Oat  Strips 

Terraces  C-13  and  C-16  were  cropped  for  5  years  to  corn  and  cotton  with  about 
half  of  the  land,  immediately  above  the  terrace  channel,  in  permanent  strips  of  oats. 
During  this  period  the  average  annual  runoff  was  5.15  inches  and  erosion  1.25  tons  or 
0.24  ton  per  inch  of  runoff.  Comparable  losses  on  terraces  C-14  and  C-15,  without  the 
oat  strips,  were  6.7  inches  of  runoff,  2.95  tons  of  soil,  and  0.44  ton  per  inch  of  runoff. 
It  is  evident  from  these  results  that  buffer  strips  of  oats  above  terrace  channels  were 
effective  in  reducing  losses  from  terraces,  whether  the  losses  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
soil  loss' per  unit  of  runoff  or  as  total  erosion  per  terrace  or  per  acre. 


Relation  Between  Runoff  and  Rainfall 

Considering  all  terraces  of  corn  or  cotton  there  is  a  highly  significant  relation  between 
runoff  and  rainfall,  as  shown  in  figure  14.  With  oats  and  (or)  clover  the  relationship  is  not 
significant  (figure  15).  Note  that  with  oats  or  clover,  some  values  are  definitely  lower  than 
for  the  row  crops  whereas  others  are  about  equal.  This  is  to  be  expected  because  the  crop 
effect  of  oats  or  clover  is  highly  variable  depending  on  the  season  of  the  rainfall.  The  high 
variability     would     be    even    more    evident    if    individual    years  were  plotted  separately. 

In  figure  14  the  3  terraces  that  are 
partly  Austin  clay  show  sonnewhat  less  aver- 
age runoff  than  those  that  are  all  of  Houston 
Black  clay  or  Houston  clay.  At  the  average 
rainfall  represented,  the  3  terraces  with 
Austin  clay  show  average  runoff  of  about 
0.7  inch  less  than  the  overall  average 
represented  by  the  regression  line. 
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Figure  12.--Annual  soil  loss  from  individual,  short,  ridge-type 
terraces  of  oats  and  (or)  sweetclover  in  relation  to  acre-inches 
of  runoff. 
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Figure  13. — Average  annual  soil  loss  per  acre-inch  of  runoff 
from  short,  ridge-type  terraces  of  oats  and  (or)  sweetclover 
in  relation  to  the  vertical  interval  between  terraces. 
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Figure  14.--Relation  of  average  annual  runoff  to  average  annual 
rainfall  for  all  individual  terraces  during  years  when  crops 
were  corn  or  cotton. 


Figure  15.--Relation  of  average  annual  runoff  to  average  annual 
rainfall  for  all  individual  terraces  during  years  when  crops 
were  oats  and  (or)  sweetclover. 


DISCUSSION  AND  SUMMARY 

This  publication  includes  sunnmary  runoff  and  erosion  data  on  24  individual  terraces 
studied  at  the  Blackland  Experinnent  Station  over  periods  of  from  3.6  to  18  years.  Corn, 
cotton,  and  oats  are  the  major  crops  involved,  with  a  few  terrace -years  of  sweetclover. 
Since  the  results  for  corn  and  cotton  have  not  been  distinctly  different,  these  two  crops 
were  connbined  in  this  analysis.  Similarly,  the  limited  number  of  terrace-years  with  sweet- 
clover alone  or  growing  with  oats  were  combined  with  oats  because  the  results  were  not 
consistently  different. 

With  10  short  terraces,  all  having  channel  grades  of  3  inches  per  100  feet,  and  while 
cropped  to  corn  or  cotton,  the  average  annual  soil  loss  at  the  outlets  correlated  closely 
with  the  average  annual  acre -inches  of  runoff  per  terrace.  Moreover,  there  was  a  highly 
significant  correlation  between  soil  loss  per  inch  of  runoff  and  total  runoff,  and  also  a 
highly  significant  correlation  between  soil  loss  per  acre  and  vertical  interval  between 
terraces.  These  relationships  indicate  that  short  terraces  with  high  vertical  intervals 
or  more  acreage  between  terraces  would  tend  to  keep  their  channels  cleaner  by  channel 
erosion  than  terraces  with  lower  vertical  intervals.  However,  more  soil  per  acre  would 
be  washed  from  the  fields  with  the  higher  vertical  intervals. 

Three  short  terraces  on  dominantly  Austin  clay  showed  more  erosion  per  inch  of 
runoff  than  similar  terraces  that  were  entirely  of  Houston  Black  clay  or  Houston  clay. 
This  indicates  that  Austin  clay  erodes  more  easily  than  the  other  Blackland  soils. 

Nine  long  terraces  showed  less  soil  loss  per  unit  of  runoff  than  short  terraces, 
although  the  average  channel  grades  were  slightly  higher  for  the  long  terraces.  This 
suggests  that  more  of  the  soil  that  was  suspended  and  washed  into  short  terrace  channels 
rennained  in  suspension  long  enough  to  be  carried  to  the  outlets  than  was  the  case  with 
long  terraces. 

With  long  terraces,  when  individual  terrace-years  were  separated  in  order  to  provide 
a   considerable  range  of  values,  there  was  a  highly  significant  relationship  between  acre- 
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inches  of  runoff  and  soil  loss  per  terrace  or  per  acre.  This  was  true  for  ridge -type  and 
channel-type  terraces,  separately.  Erosion  from  the  channel-type  terraces  was  con- 
sistently lower  than  from  the  ridge-type.  With  long  terraces  there  was  not  a  significant 
relationship  between  total  runoff  and  soil  loss  per  inch  of  runoff  as  found  with  short 
terraces.  This  may  be  a  result  of  the  greater  time  for  suspended  soil  to  settle  in  the 
channel  before  reaching  the  outlet  of  long  terraces,  the  same  as  mentioned  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  total  soil  loss  for  the  long  versus  short  terraces. 

There  may  be  an  overall  tendency  for  soil  loss  to  increase  with  increasing  channel 
grades,  but  comparisons  are  generally  confounded  with  other  factors.  The  influence  of 
channel  grade,  up  to  5  inches  per  100  feet,  is  inclined  to  be  overshadowed  by  the  effect 
of  runoff  volume  per  terrace  as  determined  by  terrace  spacings  and  rainfall  character- 
istics. 

It  is  evident  that  runoff  and  erosion  relationships  are  less  definite  for  oats  and  (or) 
sweetclover  than  for  corn  and  cotton.  With  short  terraces  there  was  not  a  significant 
correlation  between  average  annual  soil  loss  per  inch  of  runoff  and  vertical  interval  or 
acreage  between  terraces,  nor  between  annual  soil  loss  per  terrace  and  acre -inches  of 
runoff.  This  is  reasonable  because  crop  effects  with  oats  and  clover  are  known  to  vary 
much  more  than  with  row  crops.  For  example,  oats  or  sweetclover  normally  prevent 
most  erosion  in  April  and  May  even  with  heavy  runoff,  but  when  runoff  occurs  in  late 
summer  or  fall  the  losses  may  be  greater  than  with  row  crops.  The  strong  seasonal 
crop   effect  would  naturally  confound  any  simple  correlations  between  runoff  and  erosion. 

Erosion  losses  without  terraces  derived  for  the  same  crops  from  field-scale  plots 
and  corrected  to  comparable  degrees  of  slope  ranged  from  1.3  to  25.0  times  the  actual 
losses  from  terraces  when  cropped  to  corn  or  cotton,  and  from  0.6  to  5.2  times  when 
cropped  to  oats  or  clover.  In  general,  the  ratio  of  loss  without  terraces  to  that  with  ter- 
races was  greater  for  row  crops  than  for  oats  or  clover  and  was  greater  on  comparable 
percent  slopes  with  low  vertical  intervals  than  with  higher  vertical  intervals  between 
terraces. 

Over  a  5-year  period  oat  strips  above  2  terrace  channels  in  corn  and  cotton  fields 
resulted  in  average  annual  soil  loss  of  0.24  ton  per  inch  of  runoff  compared  to  0.44  ton 
from  2  comparable  terraces  cropped  entirely  to  corn  or  cotton.  The  fact  that  the  oat  strip 
above  the  channel  reduced  soil  loss  out  of  the  cultivated  terrace  channel  shows  that 
channel  erosion  is  influenced  by  the  amount  of  soil  eroded  into  the  channel.  This  tends 
to  confirm  the  idea  already  expressed  that  less  erosion  from  long  terraces  may  be  a 
result  of  nnore  time  for  the  suspended  particles  eroded  into  the  channel  to  settle  out 
before  reaching  the  point  of  discharge. 

Average  annual  runoff  for  corn  and  cotton  shows  a  highly  significant  correlation  with 
rainfall.  The  three  terraces  of  Austin  clay  indicate  about  0.7  inch  less  runoff  than  the 
average  for  terraces  that  are  donninantly  Houston  Black  clay  and  Houston  clay.  Oats 
and  sweetclover  cause  more  variation  in  runoff  relative  to  rainfall  than  occurs  with 
corn  or  cotton. 

As  stated  by  Ayres,^  it  is  generally  accepted  that  terrace  channel  erosion  increases 
consistently  with  channel  grade.  The  fact  that  the  data  presented  fail  to  provide  strong 
confirmation  of  this  point  is  believed  to  illustrate  that  other  factors  tend  to  dominate  in 
determining  the  erosion  losses,  and  that  close  control  of  other  variables  as  well  as 
considerable  replication  would  be  necessary  before  the  effect  of  channel  grade  within  the 
limits  studied  could  be  clearly  demonstrated. 

Greater  channel  erosion  with  short  terraces  than  with  long  terraces  may  be  incon- 
sistent with  some  other  evidences.^  However,  under  local  soil  and  rainfall  conditions, 
the  data  are  rather  convincing  on  this  point. 


Ayres,  Q.  C.  Soil  erosion  and  its  control.    Ed.  1,  365  pp.  McGraw-Hill,  New  York  and  London.    1936. 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  APPLICATIONS 

Results  presented  indicate  that  with  clean  or  conventional  tillage  of  corn  or  cotton 
the  quantity  of  soil  discharged  from  terrace  channel  outlets  is  related  within  reasonable 
limits  to  quantities  of  runoff.  Moreover,  there  is  a  highly  significant  correlation  between 
average  annual  rainfall  and  average  annual  runoff.  It  appears  that  for  some  purposes, 
in  the  absence  of  erosion  measurements,  these  relationships  may  be  close  enough  to  be 
useful  in  estimating  the  amount  of  soil  removal  from  cultivated  land  or  the  contribution 
to  sediment  loads  of  streams. 

With  small  grain  and  (or)  clover  on  all  or  on  only  part  of  the  land  between  terraces, 
average  soil  and  water  losses  from  terrace  channels  are  lower  than  with  corn  or  cotton. 
This  indicates  that  cropping  practices  are  a  major  factor  influencing  the  functioning  of 
terraces.  However,  for  oats  and  (or)  sweetclover  there  are  no  relationships  between 
erosion  and  runoff,  nor  between  runoff  and  rainfall,  that  appear  to  be  close  enough  to 
have  general  predictive  value. 

It  is  suggested  that  variations  in  terrace  length  and  channel  grade  within  rather  wide 
limits  may  not  result  in  serious  erosion  losses  from  a  field  where  a  conservation  cropping 
system  is  used,  or  where  the  terrace  spacing  is  close  enough  to  prevent  excessive  con- 
centrations of  water.  Under  nnany  conditions  a  most  critical  problem  with  terraces  is 
interterrace  erosion  into  the  channel  in  excess  of  that  discharged  at  the  outlets.  When 
erosion  from  a  field  is  within  established  tolerances  for  the  particular  soil,  moderate 
channel  erosion  might  well  be  considered  as  a  means  of  aiding  terrace  maintenance  and 
of  reducing  hazards  of  serious  overtopping.  Uphill  plowing  or  other  mechanical  method 
of  moving  soil  up  the  slope  out  of  channels  and  onto  the  interterrace  area  appears  to 
need  increased  emphasis  if  erosion  control  by  means  of  terraces  is  to  be  fully  effective. 
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